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era before Masaccio and to the period of Margaritone,
when Italian painting was dominated by the memory
of the Byzantine tradition.

Duccio's most famous work is the huge 'Maesta Altar-
piece' at Siena, on the completion of which the city was
granted a holiday and a procession was formed to bear
the picture from the studio to the Cathedral, The
Predella or set of scenes from the New Testament
which formed the base of the work was separated in
later years from the main altarpiece and the National
Gallery is fortunate in possessing three of its sections.

The Annunciation (No. 1139) is a sensitive inter-
pretation of an ever-impressive incident, and The
Transfiguration (No. 1330) is a highly mysterious
and dramatic work, but, most significant of the three
as reflecting Duccio's artistic status, is the Christ
Healing the Blind Man (No. 1140).

Like some of the smaller incidents on the Altarpiece
by Margaritone, the scene of Duccio's picture of the
Blind Man is set in simultaneous action. In the centre
foreground, we see the man being healed by the Saviour
and a few feet to the right we see him again, having
washed his eyes in the pool of Siloam and rejoicing in
the return of his sight.

This convention of continuous action, handed down
from the Byzantine era, can be seen in many forms of art
throughout the Middle Ages. In the mediaeval theatre
the stage was divided into partitions each representing
a different place and various scenes in the life of the
same person were acted at the same time.

Duccio's picture reveals other reflections of the By-
zantine tradition. The gestures repeat themselves con-
tinually and the folds in the dresses are conventionally
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